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as they indicate failure to reach a goal which approaches maximum ef-
fectiveness. As in other life situations, of course, individuals vary greatly
among themselves in the level of adaptation and in the degree to which
they fulfill their potentialities. "Just getting by" in school perhaps is
after all a prepattern for that same attitude and level of performance
later in life. But, measured against the expected norms of education and
personality adaptation, this is not enough.
Within the general framework of the learning process as it is related
both to motive, goal, and cycle and to the broader social-cultural en-
vironment of home and community outside, we shall now take up some
selected problem cases which illustrate a variety of difficulties, particularly
those relating to intellectual ability, poor pedagogy, social-emotional dis-
tress, and social maladjustment. Though occasionally one discovers an
instance in which some one item or factor seems to be the major "cause"
of maladjustment, as a rule there are a number of factors ifi each case.
As a matter of fact, given even a single feature, such as inadequate in-
telligence or some particular emotional distress, at the inception, it usu-
ally happens that in time all sorts of other difficulties or symptoms ensue
to complicate the total picture.
But as a means of brief characterization we may say that the case of
Grace W. illustrates a pupil of average mentality who was the victim
of poor pedagogy; that of Esther N. represents a child of dull-normal
ability whose excessive fantastic aspiration induced school failure and
predelinquent conduct; Joan A., in contrast, was a girl of high intel-
ligence whose autoerotidsm was not unrelated to. a failure of the class-
room standards to interest her; Lynn S.'s case, on the other hand,
illustrates, in part, scholastic retardation, but chiefly a failure in person-
to-person adjustment in the school; and John B.'s case brings out the man-
ner in which speech difficulties may result from a sense of inferiority, in
turn associated with loss of role and of high status.
Case of Grace W., thirteen years old. Grace had been sent to a "Special B Class'*
(a so-called "opportunity room** for a variety of scholastically maladjusted children).
A notation on the Binet-Simon test which accompanied her transfer stated that she
was feeble-minded. "She was blank," stated the teacher from whose class Grace had
been sent. Grace had failed in every school subject in this grade except spelling and
penmanship. The girl was in evident good health and had passed into puberty nearly
a year previously.
The family record is rather meager. The father was an engineer whose work had
taken him over widely separated sections of the United States, and Grace had been
enrolled in many schools in her few years of education. The family was in good eco-
nomic; condition. There was no evidence of any marital conflict.
Grace was an only child, and the mother spent much time in caring for her. Even
at the age of thirteen years, the mother did many things for the child which other